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THE “OLD BANNER” ESSAYS. 
GOSPEL PRINCIPLES. 
(Continued from page 757.) 

It is thus abundantly manifest that George 
Fox and his associates, whilst holding a variety 
of distinctive tenets, heartily embraced the 
great fundamentals of the Christian faith— 
“the common doctrines of Christianity.” We 
have quoted from their writings on the several 

oints on which their orthodoxy had been 
impugned,—on the Holy Scriptures,—on the 
Fall of Man,—on the Trinity,—on the Person 
of our Lord Jesus Christ,—and on his Atoning 
Sacrifice. The proofs of their scriptural sound- 
ness on these all-important points are most 
ample ; and, did space allow, we might greatly 
multiply extracts in confirmation of them. 

In what, it may now be asked, did they dif- 
fer from other Christians, and what were the 
grounds on which their dissent rested ? 

In pursuing this branch of our inquiry, the 
course of our argument is necessarily changed. 
Hitherto we have had to show that the Early 
Friends held, in common with other professing 
Christians, scriptural doctrine ;—we have now 
to show that in those in which they differed from 
other professors their doctrines were scriptural. 
We first asserted their common doctrines, and 
showed from themselves that they held them ; 
we have now to assert their distinctive doc- 
trines, and to prove from Scripture that they 
are sound. 

The religious principles which have peculi- 
arly distinguished the Society of Friends, have 
always presented themselves to our minds with 
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trace in its history, and in the journals of its 
earlier members, the motive springs which 
were at work in their souls, and to watch the 
unfoldings of that religious experience by which 
those principles were illustrated. They were no 
mere intellectual sentiments, but deep, heart- 
felt convictions. They were not held as opin- 
ions, but as a part of gospel truth; and, as 
such, were to be upheld before men, regardless 
of consequences. 

In thus tracing the development of Quaker- 
ism in the writings of the Early Friends, we 
cannot fail to perceive that it arose out of the 
deepest needs of the spiritual nature. It had 
its source in the yearnings of the renewed soul. 
It was a cry from many burdened spirits; but 
it was not so much for an answer to the ques- 
tion, “What must I do to be saved ?” for most 
of them were men who, having already accepted 
the Saviour, and having experienced the for- 
giveness of their sins for His sake, were striv- 
ing to walk with acceptance before God. The 
inquiry to which they most deeply felt the need 
of a reply was, “How am [ to attain to that ho- 
liness without which no man shall see the 
Lord? The guilt of sin I feel to be removed, 
but how am I to be redeemed from its power ?” 
And under a distressing sense of their inability 
to solve the difficulty, the exclamation of the 
apostle was often theirs, “Oh! wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?”’ They had been taught to look 
for the help, which in the anguish of their 
souls they sought for, in outward rites and ordi- 
nances, and in the teachings of the appointed 
ministers of religion. But these they found 
did not reach the depths of their need. After, 
therefore, trying externals, and asking counsel 
of the most renowned “doctors of the law,’’ 
they betook themselves to the diligent search- 
ing of the inspired volume, and to prayer. At 
length the reply came, as it had done in answer 
to the apostle’s cry, “I thank God, [who gives 
me to see that the deliverance is to be] through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” They now saw that 
He, through whom the guilt of sin had been 


the greatest simplicity and clearness when|removed from their hearts, was also to save 


viewed in their historical light. We like to'them from its power. They could understand 
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the meaning of the word, “If when we were 
enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son; much more, being reconciled, 
we shall be saved by his life.” He that had 
been the Author, was to be the Finisher of 
their faith. They accepted the words of their 
Lord, when about to leave his sorrowing disci- 
ples, “If I depart I will send unto you the 
Comforter, which is the Spirit of Truth. He 
will teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you. He will guide you into all truth.” 
They felt assured that these words were not 
addressed exclusively to the twelve who then 
listened to them, but that they were to be ap- 
propriated by believers, as their precious inher- 
itance, to the end of time. They believed the 
promise of their Lord, that their Heavenly 
Father would give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him. They read of the sons of God 
being led by the Spirit of God ;—that Christ 
must dwell in their hearts by faith ;—they 
read that He was to be made unto them of God, 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption. 

Thus were their hearts prepared to accept the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour in all the 
fulness of his mission ; not only as the all-suffi- 
cient Atonement for their sins through bis out- 
ward sufferings and death, but also as the Re- 
storer of His believing children to a state of 
purity and holiness; and in thus accepting 
Him they found the burden removed under 
which they had been long groaning, and their 
souls leaped for joy. 

As this deep, inward, searching, cleansing 
Work of Christ, by His Holy Spirit, in the soul 
of man,—a doctrine which they saw to be 
grievously undervalued, and by many alto- 
gether rejected,—was brought home to their 
admiring and thankful hearts, by a living expe- 
rience, they committed themselves to it in 
faith. They found the direct guidance and 
teachings of the Holy Spirit to be no delusion, 
no mere notion born of enthusiasm, no cun- 
ningly devised fable, but the substantial truth 
of God. The Holy Scriptures were more pre- 
cious to them than ever; for their hidden 
truths were opened to their minds in a degree 
which they had never before known, by Him 
“that hath the key of David.” In accordance 
with their ‘eachings they were enabled to set 
forth the work of the Holy Spirit in its serip- 
tural fulne-s; to point to Him as the immedi- 
ate convicter of sin in the heart of the sinner ; 
to show that He is ever working the work of 
Christ in the soul of man; that He is to be 
known indwelling in the heart of the believer, 
renewing and sanctifying him, and leading and 
guiding him in that particular path which his 
God has cast up for him. The yearnings of 
their spirits having often been after that ‘“holli- 
ness without which no man shall see the 
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Lord,” they were now experimentally taught 
how seriously that great work is marred, how 
grievously the believer’s gospel privileges are 
curtailed, for want of accepting this blessed 
doctrine in that completeness in which the 
word of inspiration presents it. 

To express briefly the inshining of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart of man, they adopted the 
term, “inward light.” This term, not being 
found in Scripture, was open to misapprehen- 
sion, and they were accused, sometimes of set- 
ting up the conscience, sometimes the reason, 
as an all-sufficient guide. It was in reply toa 
charge of this kind that W. Penn declared, 
“No other light or spirit do we assert, recom- 
mend people to, or contend for, but the Light 
and Spirit of Christ.” Nor was this light of 
Christ in the soul in any way to supersede the 
Scriptures, but (still quoting W. Penn) to 
“credit and confirm them.” When replying to 
the charge which had been brought against him 
of holding up the “light within” as ‘superior’ 
to the Scriptures, he asserts that “the double 
and agreeing testimony of the Spirit of God 
within, and the Scriptures of Truth without, is 
the rule and judge of faith, doctrine and prac- 
tice ; yea, the Spirit is given to believers to be 
the rule and guide by which they are to under- 
stand the true sense and meaning of Scripture.” 

Spiritual Guidance.—It will thus be seen 
that the Friends have taken the words of Jesus 
in their integrity, “If ye being evil know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ;” [Luke 
xi. 13}—that the Comforter, the Spirit of 
Truth, is not only sent ‘‘to convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment,” but 
is to dwell with believers in Christ, and to be 
in them; [John xiv. 17]—that they that are 
led by the Spirit of God are the sons of God. 
[Rom. viii. 14.] Though many Christians of 
other denominations have committed them- 
selves to the Spirit’s guidance, and have be- 
lieved that that guidance has been immediate, 
and sometimes perceptible to their mental 
vision, yet no body of Christians has upheld 
this great truth with more consistency and ful- 
ness than the Society of Friends, or made it so 
decisive a branch of their teaching; and no 
other Christians, it is believed, can speak so 
fully, from actual experience, of the reality of 
that guidance, or of the inestimable value of a 
full faith in it, in the progress of the divine 
life, and in the dedicated service of Christ. 
Their religious biography can almost be said to 
be a continuous exemplification of its efficacy. 

Public Worship.—The spiritual rule of Christ 
in the soul—training, disciplining, teaching, 
and guiding the believer—was seen to have 
superseded, under the New Covenant, that 
which was outward and ceremonial. The wur- 
ship of God, they read, was to be in spirit and 
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in truth. Having lost their confidence in ex- 
ternal rites, and in those teachings of man 
which are derived from intellectual culture 
alone, yet believing that they were not to “ne- 
glect the assembling of themselves together” 
publicly to worship and seek after God, they 
sat down in company, with their souls reverently 
and prayerfully turned to God, waiting in faith 
for the direct teaching and consolation of His 
Holy Spirit; and they were not disappointed. 
They found Christ to be in their midst, nour- 
ishing their souls with the bread of life. Their 
spirits were melted and humbled before Him; 
and the love of God, and of one another, sweetly 
flowed in their hearts. 

The Mode of their public worship thus came 
to differ greatly from that of others. A por- 
tion of the time of their assembling together 
was necessarily spent in silence; but this was 
no torpid, lifeless silence. Their waiting upon 
God was not in mental inaction, but in fer- 
vency of spirit. Living prayers arose in their 
hearts for the help of the Holy Spirit. High 
praises to their God often filled their souls. It 
was spiritual, not silent worship as such, to 
which they felt themselves called, and to which 
they knew that the teachings of their Lord and 
his apostles directed them. Silence was to 
them the accompaniment of worship, not wor- 
ship itself; and the prayers and praises which 
filled their spirits-oftea broke forth into vocal 
utterance. 

‘ Gospel Ministry —But, in these gatherings 
of theirs, could the ministry of the word be dis- 
pensed with ? In thus recognizing the spirit- 
uality of worship, did they suppose that there 
was no longer any need of the gift of prophecy, 
(that is, of preaching under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit,) “for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ?” They 


saw that the facts and teaching of Scripture | 


were unequivocal on this point; and their own 
spiritual convictions, and the sense of their 
spiritual peeds, heartily responded thereto. 
But from whence was the qualification of the 
gospel minister to be derived? and on whom 
did the appointment devolve? A people who 
had learned to recognize Christ, not only as 
ruling in the heart of each individual believer 
by faith, but as sole Ruler in his own spiritual 
house, as supreme, “Head over all things to 
His church,” could not fail to perceive that it 
was not from the learning of colleges, nor the 
imposition of priestly hands, but from the Holy 
Ghost, that all qualifications for preaching the 
gospel must come, and that Christ alone could 
appoint to this sacred service, whilst it de 
volved upon the church thankfully to recognize 
the gift. 

Their convictions on these points were based 
on the teachings of the New Testament. Paul 
was called to be an apostle, “not of men, neither 
by man, but by Jesus Christ and God the 


Father.” 
the Lord.” The early believers were exhorted, 
“Jf any man minister, let him do it as of the 
ability which God giveth.” 
but the Lord Jesus himself, who “gave some 
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Archippus “received his ministry in 

















It was not man, 








apostles and some prophets, and some evangel- 
ists, and some pastors and teachers.” ‘There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit 
[qualifieth in all]; there are diversities of ad- 
ministrations [7. e¢., services], but the same 
Lord” [appointeth to each servant his work}. 
From one and the same source, the Holy Spirit, 
comes “the word of wisdom—the word of 
knowledge—the word of faith—the gift of 
prophecy ; all these worketh that one and the 
self-same Spirit, distributing to each [believer] 
severally as He wills.” It was the Holy Ghost 
that said, “Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them.” It 
was He that forbade Paul to preach the word 
in Asia. It was He who, when Paul assayed 
to go into Bithynia, suffered him not. 

Moreover, the gifts conferred by the Spirit 
were not confined to the apostles of the Lord, 
nor to any particular class in the church. The 
whole body of the Corinthian believers, whether 
Jew or Gentile, rich or poor, lettered or unlet- 
tered, are exhorted to covet earnestly the best 
gifts, and especially that they might prophesy. 
So far from the exercise of this gift being con- 
fined to one individual in the church, the apos- 
tle teaches that all believers may prophesy one 
by one, that thus, by the variety of ministra- 
tions, “ali may learn, and ali may be com- 
forted ;” or, as the same apostle otherwise ex- 
presses it, “the manifestation of the Spirit is 
giveu to every man to profit withal ;” that is, 
as the words in the original Greek signify, to 
“each individual believer it is given to show 
forth his spiritual gift for the profit of the 
body.” 

In view of such testimonies of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and under a conviction of the essential 
spirituality of the gospel and of all its minis- 
trations, the Early Friends could not but feel 
how precious, in a rightly constituted living 
church, is that liberty for the exercise of the 
varied gifts of the Spirit, thus set forth by the 
apostle. They must have regarded it as little 
short of impiety to presume to minister by the 
aid of the intellectual powers alone, when the 
help of the Spirit was offered, and declared to 
be the only true qualification. They could not 
but feel how great is the loss sustained by 
churches, in which the diversity of gifts, 
intended by the Lord Jesus for the edification 
of the body, is presumed to be concentrated by 
man’s ordination upon one single member. 
Still more opposed to their views of gospel 
truth must it have been to see this one minis- 
ter in the congregation constituted a priest—to 
offer the prayers—to administer “‘the sacra- 
wents”—to unite in marriage—to bury the 
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dead—and thus to be a mediator between God | have so much of our hearts. The teachings of 
and his people, dishonoring Christ’s sole medi-| our blessed Saviour would have been more 
atorial office. How ill did all this appear to} heeded by willing disciples. The admonition, 
them to accord with their Lord’s words, “One| “ Ye cannot serve God and Mammon,’ would 
is your Teacher, even Christ, and all ye are} bave a more deeply significant meaning. In 
brethren ;” with all believers being made of|hope and trust, we would have been more 
Christ “priests unto God and his Father ;”—| ready to accept the exhortation “seek first the 
with their being “a holy priesthood, to offer up| kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus|these things shall be added unto you.” In 
Christ.” reverent dependence, we would have believed 
Surely, then, the Early Friends did well in| the saying of the Lord Jesus, ‘‘ Take no thought- 
making a firm stand against the usurpations of | for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
man in these things, and in allowing free scope | drink, nor yet for your body what ye shall put 
for the exercise, under the immediate help of|on,” “for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
the Spirit, of all the gifts conferred upon them | ye have need of all these things.” 
for the conversion of souls, and the building up| Things that were written aforetime were 
of the body of Christ. Surely their descend-| written for our learning. Let us ponder, 
ants of the present day do well in setting a| therefore, on what is recorded of the sayings of 
high value on the privileges thus bequeathed | our Lord to the rich man who sought for salva- 
to them. The more precious the privileges, | tion, “Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
the louder is the call to each individual mem-| poor.” ‘ Come, take up thy cross and follow 
ber to see to it, that he manifest, for the ben-| me,” “ and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” 
efit of the church, the gifts bestowed upon him} But as it was hard even when Jesus himself 
by his Lord. spoke in love, to make this sacrifice, and as 
(To be concluded.) then, sad and grieved, the man who had great 
ee possessions turned away from following the 
The good found in creatures is always finite, | Saviour, so it has been found in after ages no 
and very limited. It is also much dispersed, | easier work for those who set their hearts on 
so that we must apply to many to contribute|riches togive them up, or remove their affec- 
their part to make up one’s comfort. The|tions from them. Loving this world, such are 
happiness we derive from creatures is like ajin danger of forsaking theaway of salvation. 
beggar’s garment; it is made up of pieces|‘‘ But with God all things are possible.” ‘“ He 
and patches, and is worth very little} knoweth our frame, he remembereth we are 
after all. But the blessedness we derive from,| dust.” Let us pray therefore that He will 
the Saviour is single and complete. In Him all|turn us from a trust in uncertain riches, and 
fulness dwells. He is coeval with every period. | center our hopes in his mercy. Let us pray 
He is answerable to every condition. No|that He will enable us to “Set our affections 
creature can be a substitute for Him, but He|on things above, and not on things on the 
can supply the place of every creature. He is| earth.” 








all my salvation, and all my desire —Jay. As illustrations are found to be useful in di- 
dactie or preceptive lessons, one may be appro- 

For Friends’ Review. \ priate here. It is taken from the memoirs of 

«Lean not on earth ; ’t will pierce thee to the heart ; Port Royal: A carter of the monastery, named 
A broken reed, at best; but oft a spear, Innocent Fai, being possessed of a little piece 


On its sbarp point peace bleeds, and hope expires.” | of land, sold it for four hundred livres—one 
) : Youna. ; hundred he gave to deliver a prisoner, and the 

It was the sentiment of an eminently pious] remaining three hundred he gave out to poor 
person of the seventeenth century, “ that a true | families in weekly allowances. One piece of 
Christian will have before his eyes the danger|land he kept in grain, which after his work 
of wealth, more than that of poverty; and the|was over, he used to thresh out himself: 
fear of superfluity, more than that of neces-|his friend, the miller of Port Royal, 
sity.” g having ground it, and his sister baked it, he 
If this danger of prosperity had been more | gave it to the poor, as well bis wages, which 
apparent to, or had been more justly appreci-|he laid out in clothes for them. Perceiving 
ated by, the professing Christians of the suc-| that his charities were spoken of, he made ar- 
ceeding centuries, it is probable more progress rangements by which they should be done 
would have been made towards the fulfilment secretly. He even stripped himself of necessa- 
of that glorious day foretold by the Prophet] ries thathe might give to those more destitute. 
Isaiah, when, “They shall not hurt nor de-| Whenever his work was done he used to go 
stroy in all my holy mountain, for the earth| into the stable, and shutting the door, spend 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord asthe} his leisure in prayer. Having, one ‘winter, 
waters cover the sea.” given away his shoes and stockings toa poor old 
Covetousness, which is idolatry, would not woman, a gentleman meeting him in this con- 
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dition told him “he was a great fool,” and 
asked him, ‘“‘Where he had learned to strip him- 
selfin this manner?” He replied, “in the 
Bible.” “You are an ignorant, stupid fel- 
low,” returned the gentleman, “ and misunder- 
stand it. You are the first poor person for 
whom you should keep your little property, 
and not leave yourself to die like a dog, in 
your old age, and to starve for want.” “Sir,” 
returned Innocent Fai with great animation, 
“it is not wealth that can supply our real wants, 
but Providence, and if we do not submit our 
desires to him we may in the midst of wealth 
not only suffer from real wants, but be tor 
mented by the multitude of factitious ones. 
Death will come, and when it does come, the 
conscience will be more tormented by superflu- 
ity than the body by want.” 

_ It is remarkable that Innocent Fai died 
just one fortnight after this conversation, 
having not one penny in his pocket, but as- 
sisted by the advice of the six first physicians 
in France ; nursed not by hirelings but by the 
recluses of Port Royal, men whose education 
was in courts, and whose names on earth were 
among the princes of the land. 

It is equally remarkable, that the gentleman 
who gave him advice, lived a long and worldly 
life ; he died in a noble mansion house, situated 
on his own magnificent grounds, in a splendid 
room, on a bed of down. But his family had 
flown from the scene of sickness. The tar- 
dy footsteps of the often called and often vainly 
expected hireling alone broke the drear soli- 
tude of his empty palace; and the physician 
pronounced bis doom to the indifferent ears of 
strangers. Whether he died the death of the 
just his nearest relatives did not leave their 
scenes of dissipation to inquire. 


“‘ Tam the good shepherd ;” but are we a 
part of His charge? Are we sheep? Are we 
lambs? How may we know this? They are 
marked—marked in the ear—and marked in 
the foot.— My sheep hear my voice, and they 
follow Me.” 


(From the London Friend.) 
MADAGASCAR. 


My Dear Frienp :—Interesting communi- 
eations have been received from William Ellis 
since my last. From these we learn that Mr. 
Stagg died peacefully on the 5th of February, 
much lamented by the little band of missiona- 
ries, and by the children he had instructed. 
He seems to have been generally respected as a 
faithful and efficient teacher, and regarded 
with personal esteem by some of the highest 
in the country. Mr. Pearse (one of the junior 
missionaries sent out last spring) has under- 
taken the charge of the school till fresh help 
shall arrive. 
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In speaking of one to supply his place, W. 
Ellis urges that he should be ‘‘a laborer of a 
sound constitution, and faithful and loving 
heart, as well as one possessing a correct and 
clear view of the nature and extent of his work, 
not only asa teacher of children, but a trainer 
in mind and character of those who are to be, 
so far as he is able to make them, the school- 
masters of the nation. ‘The expectations,” 
he continues, “of our departed brother, I 
believe, were not disappointed as to the ability 
and requirements of those under his training. 
One of these has already the charge of an im- 
portant school, and stations are ready for others 
as soon as they shall be qualified to fill them. 
We also feel our need of a thoroughly efficient 
schoolmistress, almost as much as that of a 
master for the training school; and I cannot 
refrain from repeating what I have before 
mentioned, the exceeding desirableness of en- 

ging a schoolmaster and his wife of some 
experience in this important work, not simply 
the wife of the schoolmaster, but one who is 
herself a schoolmistress. This would be a 
double blessing to the mission, as well as to 
the Christian portion of the community, and 
not to them only, but probably to a wide circle 
beyond.” 

Mr. Ellis speaks encouragingly of the steady 
progress which Christianity seems to be making 
in the island. As evidences of this he tells of 
messengers coming nearly every week from 
distant places (one from a port 300 miles off) 
conveying Christian salutations, asking for 
books, or seeking counsel; of new places of 
worship being opened in the capital, and vil- 
lages around; and, not the least, of the differ- 
ence observable in the outward conduct of 
those who do not connect themselves with the 
Christians. Again, to use his own words, 
“ Amidst all the uncertainties that must char- 
acterize a state of society like that around us, 
the stability, increase, and consistency of the 
Christians is most encouraging ; ard my recent 
intercourse with the survivors of the martyrs 
has enlarged and confirmed my view of the 
genuine faith and love of increasing numbers 
of the disciples. May the Holy Spirit still 
dwell in their hearts, and keep them in the 
love and purity of the Gospel. The present 
state of things is not unfavorable to them; 
for their enemies are numerous, active, and 
vigilant, and that makes them watchful.” 

The following extracts represent somewhat 
the other side of the question :— 

“QOur difficulties do not diminish, and as 
one and another is surmounted fresh ones 
unexpectedly arise. é In any kind 
of work this must necessarily be the case in a 
country like this where everything has to be 
provided from the very beginning.” Again, 
“The cruelty and moral insensibility of heathen- 
ism are becoming more and more conspicuous, 
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and we are becoming daily more and more 
sensible of the real difficulties that the Gospel 
has to contend with and overcome in its pro- 
gress among the people; and thus we are 
made to feel more deeply the utter impotency 
of any mere human agency to overcome obsta- 
cles so formidable, and so firmly established. 
But with the continued and accumulating evi- 
dence that a power more than human is em- 
ployed, we do not despond, but strive, and 
labor, and hope on.” 

“The Government,” W. E. writes in another 
letter, “ though not hostile, are favorable chief- 
ly from policy. The Queen, I think, can hardly 
in her judgment suppose there is any solid 
foundation for the pretensions of the idol- 
keepers, but perhaps has a sort of impression 
that her ancestors prospered whilst trusting 
in the idols, and that there can be no higher 
state than existed in their days. She may also 
imagine some usefulness derived from the sys- 
tem of divination. I never heard of her using 
stronger terms of confidence in the supersti- 
tions of the country. The prime minister has 
no belief in the idols, nor in the diviners, but 
believes his own understanding quite adequate 
to the supply of all his requirements for the 
present and the future. He knows a good deal 
of Christianity, but perhaps has no real wish 
to become subject to its requirements. . . 
His patronage of Christianity and favor towards 
the Christians may arise in part from this 
cause, that many—almost every immediate 
member of his fumily—are Christians, and 
some of them church members. The Chris- 
tians, he knows, are the most trustworthy men, 
and they are now a body quite important 
enough to make their adhesion and support 
very desirable. It is perhaps better 
for the cause of religion that it should have 
still to make its way and maintain its ground, 
without, if not against, the influence of the 
great in the land.” 

From the following graphic account of their 
great national festival we obtain a curious but 
very interesting picture of the people from 
quite another point of view :— 

“ March 1st. We are on the eve 
of the great national festival of the Malagasy 
New Year, when the revival of nature and the 
universal hopes of plenty are symbolized by 
ceremonies, in which not to join would for- 
merly have been considered a want of right 
feeling, something far beyond disloyalty. Hap- 
pily these ceremonies, consisting chiefly of 
bathing, are rather commendable than otherwise. 
Preparations for the great national festivities 
have already commenced. Large quantities of 
fuel and poultry and. all sorts of provisions are 
daily brought to the capital, and there will 
be very general rejoicing. The Christians are 
uneasy, because the diviners have declared the 

chief day of feasting must be held on the 





Sunday, as some think, to annoy and disturb 
us. But I am overwhelmed at the difference 
in the circumstances of the Christians now as 
compared with any former festival. In the late 
Radama’s time it was not observed, except as a 
seavon for sending presents and making visits. 
Formerly it was the most important event in 
the year. The first Radama missed seeing Sir 
Robert Farquhar, who came to Tamative on 
purpose to meet him, because he could not be 
absent fiom the ceremonies of the New Year’s 
festival; and it would perhaps have been death 
to any common person, at that time, to have 
neglected the public services connected with it. 
But the Christians have, after deliberation, 
decided to deviate as little as possible from 
their usual Sabbath services on that day. No- 
tice has been given in the chapels that the 
congregations will meet early in the morning, 
next Sunday, instead of in the forenoon, when 
the tide of people and cattle thronging the 
thoroughfares would make it unsafe for fe- 
males to go out; and at three in the afternoon, 
the usual time, we intend to meet again for 
worship, and for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. I do not apprehend that any evil will 
ensue to the Christians for the course they will 
pursue. Their number, position, and influ- 
ence are such as to secure them from any evil 


.| consequences for not following other portions 


of the community, in what they consider would 
be a violation of the Lord’s day. 

“ April 2d.—Before the great annual festival 
we went in a body to the Queen to tender our 
congratulations, and offer the ‘‘ hasina,” or cus- 
tomary dollar which each party offers on going 
into the presence of the sovereign on such 
occasions. I was requested to be spokesman, 
and in Malagasy addressed her Majesty as she 
sat surrounded by her court, as follows: “ May 
you live long, sovereign lady, without afflic- 
tion, and be happy with your friends. We 
rejoice in being presented to you at this season 
of fragrant good, or pleasure; for the new 
year comes to us with many blessings—the 
favorable season—the abundant produce—the 
peace of the country. We thank God for 
favorable seasons; fruitful fields, peace, and 
even life itself are all bestowments from God. 
We also thank you that you allow no impedi- 
ment, and give protection to all the Christians ; 
and we confide in you, sovereign lady, that this 
good treatment of the Christians by you will 
not be changed. We ask God continually to 
bless your Majesty, to prosper your govern- 
ment, the nobles, the officers, and all your 
Majesty's people,—for we wish, and we have 
no other wish in reference to your country, 
than the prosperity of your government and 
the happiness of your people. We present our 
hasina, and offer our congratulations.” The 
Queen, who wore a splendid native lamba, re- 
plied briefly, expressing her pleasure at seeing 
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us, and returned our congratulations with the 
gently spoken “Veloma,” or “ May you be 
happy.” She then offered us her hand, and 
retired, attended by the chief officers of the 
palace, and others. 

_Next day the presents of the season were 
distributed, and two officers came to my house 
to inform me that the Queen had sent a present 
of an ox for the missionaries. Going out, I 
beheld a fine large fat animal from the royal 
herd. I returned my grateful acknowledg- 
ments by the officers, and the next morning 
sent the ox to a friend’s place in the country 
to be kept until the following week; Sunday 
being the day on which most, if not all, the 
oxen are to be killed, but they could not expect 
us to have ours killed on that day. 

_ The great ceremony of the festival,—the 
bathing of the sovereign, the cooking of the 
rice and the jaka, and the eating of the same, 
—took place on the Saturday. I went, at the 
repeated invitation of the prime minister. It 
was near sunset, and we had to wait a full hour 
before we gained admission to the palace. The 
ministers and many of the nobles were also 
waiting. At length we entered the great 
room in the palace. At the north end was a 
brightly burning fire on a hearth. The room 
was filled with people all in red silk lambas 
with different colored borders, probably between 


twoand three thousand persons present. After 
a while, the Queen entered from the north 
door, wearing a small ornament like silver balls 
on her head, and wrapped in the folds of a fine 


large scarlet mantle. Her Majesty saluted the 
people, received their congratulations in return, 
and then sat down on a scarlet couch or folded 
carpet. The room was lighted by glass chan- 
deliers, which did not burn very well; and the 
vast assembly, when the Queen was seated, sat 
down on the ground. We sat in the places 
assigned ps. Representatives of the royal 
family, the nobles, the officers, the landed pro- 
prietors, the judges, and general population, 
then approached the place where the fire was 
burning, and presented their homage and 
hasina to the Queen. Our turn was next to 
the nobles, and the French next to us, in the 
order assigned to us. 

After some time, earthen vessels called sines, 
and a ladle,—a gourd, or cow’s horn, or shell 
with wooden handle,—were brought in with 
great ceremony, and taken to the north-east 
corner of the room. These vessels belonged to 
Andrianimpoinemerina, the father of the first 
Radama, and the founder of the present dy- 
@asty. Other vessels of water were then brought 
in with earthen pots, which were put upon the 
stone trivet on the fire. In these water and 
rice were put; and while the rice was cooking 
the Qneen rose, and, attended by the officers 
of the palace, walked to the north east corner 
of the room, where she took off the large scarlet 
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lamba, which was then held before her by men 
with outstretched arms, screening the corner 
to which the Queen had retired. Here she 
bathed,—this, and the preparation and eating 
of the rice, constituting the grand ceremony 
of the occasion; the latter being symbolical of 
the anticipated plenty of the scason. I was 
informed that the Queen’s bathing consisted 
chiefly in sitting down and having some water 
poured on her head. As soon as the Queen 
came forth a signal was passed to the door, 
and the cannon along the sides of the hill 
announced to the people that the Queen had 
bathed, and authorizing them also to bathe. 

The Queen then walked through the crowd 
to the door, with a nicely curved bull’s hora 
in her left hand. It was filled with water, 
which she sprinkled with her other hand on 
the company right and left, and, proceeding 
outside the door, dispensed the same boon to 
the multitude there. I understood this did 
not represent any purification, but a promise of 
rain throughout the year now begun. The 
tice was by this time cooked, and was taken 
out and mixed with honey, some in a gilt dish 
being handed to the Queen. It was then 
served to the assembly in dishes of silver and 
porcelain, &c., and, when these were not suffi- 
cient, on plantain leaves. This was the sub- 
stitute for jaka, or the beef of last year; for 
Radama held no festival, and consequently 
there could be no jaka. The guns were again 
fired that the people might kaow the Queen 
had eaten rice, and might cook and eat their 
own. Soon after this the company rose, saluted 
the Queen, and retired. It still rained, and I 
was amused to see the nobles and chiefs, as 
they approached the door, pull off their silk 
lambas and fold them up and put them under 
their other garments, apparently very anxious 
to prevent the rich borders getting wet. It 
was between nine and ten when I reached 
home. 

April 6th.—The rumors about Radama seem 
to have ceased since the national feast, and all 
is business now. The culture of the ground 
and the building of houses seem to be among 
the chief objects of attention. Nomonth, and 
sometimes scarcely a week, passes in which a 
new place of worship is not opened, and soon 
filled.” 

In conclusion, I feel inclined strongly to urge 
that if anything is to be done by us, it should 
be done promptly. There are indeed “ great 
uncertainties in a state of society like that now 
existing in Madagascar.” At present the door 
seems open and invites our entrance; how long 
it may continue so we cannot tell. And again, 
it would be cause of great regret, if, through 
delay on our part, we should in any way miss 
the wise counsel and kind assistance which 
Wm. Ellis, whilst remaining at Antananirivo, 
would give. It is truly very requisite that, in 
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make baste.” 























lowed him. 
I am thy friend very sincerely, 


Josep S. SEWELL. 
Hitchin, 6 month 17th, 1864. 
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by members of the Society of Friends. 











essays before our readers. 



































a religious character, which cannot fail to be 











them have appeared in the Review, but it is 
stated in the Introduction that “ many of them 
have not been published before; being the 
effusions of earnest and devout minds, speak- 
ing aloud the sentiments breathed in the sick 
chamber; or, when the heart was crushed 
with sorrow, joyful through hope, or jubilant 
with praise.” ' 

The book is for sale at the store of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Book Society, 1224 Chestnut 
Street, Philada. Price $1.25; by mail $1.37. 

Memoir oF JosepH SturGE.—Through the 
kindness of a friend in England we have re- 
ceived a copy of this beok, recently published 
in London. We would be glad to see an edi- 
tion issued from the press in this country, 
but we fear this will be prevented by the 
present high prices of paper and printing. We 
intend, however, to furnish our readers with 
copious extracts, beginning with the first num- 
ber ofour next volume. The Society of Friends 

































































































































a matter of such importance, nothing should 
be done ina hurry. There is. much meaning 
in the words, ‘He that believeth shall not 
At the same time there is also 
much to be learned from the example of Andrew 
and Peter, James and John, who, when Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Follow me, and I will make you fishers 
of men,” straightway left their nets and fol- 










GOsPEL PRINCIPLES.—T he article, with the 
title of Gospel Principles, commenced in our 
last number and to be concluded in the next, 
is one of a series of tracts, called the “Old 
Banner,” in course of publication in England 
We 
will probably find occasion to lay more of these 


Drirtep Snow-FLakeEs; or, Poetical Gath- 
erings from Many Authors.—This is not only 
a beautiful book, of 208 pages, but contains a 
valuable selection of poems, 107 in number, of 


appreciated by the lovers of poetry. Some of 
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in this country needs to have the example of 
such a Friend as Joseph Sturge held prominent- 
ly up to view. 

From several notices of the book which have 
appeared in English papers we select the fol- 
lowing, published in the British Friend of last 
month : 


‘“‘ We feel it must be unnecessary to do more 
than to intimate that these memoirs have been 
published, in order to many readers speedily 
supplying themselves with the massive and val- 
uable volume. It would require no ordinary 
space to furnish the merest outline of the varied 
and deeply interesting contents of such a work, 
and we need say no more than this, let those 
who knew Joseph Sturge personally, hasten to 
refresh their memories by perusal of his me- 
moirs, and those who were acquainted with him 
only by report, be equally anxious by the same 
means to complete their knowledge of his char- 
acter and his works, and we feel assured that 
both classes will be instructed and delighted. 

The period in which Joseph Sturge lived was 
a very remarkable one, and he seemed as re- 
markably qualified’ for exerting an active and 
beneficially influential part in its important 
events. To whatever it was owing that he 
acquired his high position in public esteem, 
there was one trait in his character conspicuous 
above all others—a solemn abiding sense of the 
truth of the declaration, “Moreover it is re- 
quired in stewards that a man be found faith- 
ful,” in other words, he possessed an exquisite 
tenderness of conscience, in regard both to his 
secular and his religious obligations. A very 
striking instance of what some might be ready 
to style his severe conscientiousness in business 
matters, we find mentioned in the memoirs. 
‘Some years ago,” says the narrator, “ we had 
a cargo of grain passing between us (himself 
and Joseph & C. Sturge), when by some una- 
voidable circumstances the vessel met with 
serious detention, entailing very considerable 
loss. A question arose between us as to the 
party on whom the loss should devolve; and 
not being able to settle it ourselves, it was mu- 
tually agreed to refer it. The award was given, 
and the transaction accordingly arranged. A 
few months afterwards our firm received a letter 
from the Messrs. Sturge, stating that on delibe- 
rate reconsideration of all the circumstances, 
they had reached the conclusion that the deci- 
sion of the referee was unduly in their favor, 
and they therefore enclosed a draft for £300, 
which would be to them an equitable and satis~. 
factory adjustment of the affair.” 

In regard to his religious duties, it appears 


that Joseph Sturge seldom, if ever, suffered his 
business claims, which were often, no doubt, of 
a pressing nature, to interfere with the attend- 
ance of meetings for worship. 
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It is not always that the Friend receives 
justice, in his character as a Friend, at the 
hands of one of another denomination; so far, 
however, as we have been able to discover, 
Henry Richard has, much to his credit, displayed 
the spirit of the Christian, in his treatment of 
the subject of his memoir, and has performed 
an acceptable service, calling for grateful ac- 
knowledgment.” 


———<68——__—__ 


(All Obituaries intended for insertion in Frrenps’ Review, must 


be sent subject to such revision and abridgment as the Editor 
may think necessary.) 


Diep, at the residence of Abram Meris, near An- 
napolis, Ind., on the 8th of 7th month, 1864, Nereus 
M., eldest son of Harvey and Ann M. Hunt, of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, aged 14 years, 2 months and 9 days; 
a member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
He had long been afflicted with a painful disease, 
which subjected him to much suffering, which he 
bore with the patience and resignation becoming 
one far more advanced in years; particularly in his 
Jast sickness, his spirit seemed remarkably com- 
posed and serene, though suffering much bodily 
pain; and when he saw that death was approach- 
ing, after some expression, he said with much com- 
posure and serenity, “I am now ready and willing 
to go;” and he soon quietly passed away. 


——, on the 10th of 6th month, 1864, ZiLpHa 
Ann Coawner, daughter of Chalkley A. and Sarah 
Chawner, aged 3 years, 10 months and 5 days; a 
member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


, at Salem, Henry county, Iowa, on the 17th 
of 7th month, 1864, Jacos Pickerine, aged 78 years, 
2 months and 9 days; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. 


, in Thorntown, Ind., on the 5th of 6th month, 
1864, Samurt Cosanp, in the 64th year of his age; 
a member of Sugar Plain Monthly Meeting. On 
being spoken to on the subject of death, and the 
probability of his dissolution being near at hand, 
and the very great necessity of experiencing a 
change of heart, he calmly said, “I see nothing in 
the way, and I feel entirely resigned to leave all to 
Him who knows what is best for me.” Thus leaving 
his friends the consoling hope that through the 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ, he is now in the en- 
joyment of that peace and happiness that shall 
never end. 


, on the 28th of 6th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, Levi Reeder, Mary Guover, 
aged 73 years and 10 months; an elder of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She bore a lingering sick- 
ness of fifteen weeks with much patience and resig- 
nation, often imploring her Heavenly Father to aid 
her with strength and ability that she might hold 
out faithful to the end, and that her mind might be 
kept pure and bright to the last, which request ap- 
peared to be granted, she leaving much evidence 
that her end was peace. 


——, at Athens, Ala., on the 28th of 4th month, 
1864, Morpeca! MILLER, in his 24th year; a member 
of Newberry Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


— <8 —___—__ 


Questions on THE Oxtp Testament, with Notes: 
Compiled by Elijah Coffin; 1 vol. 18mo., 306 pages. 


Price 40 cents; if sent by mail 50 cents. Address, 
Nicwouson & Bro., Booksellers, 
8mo. 6.—2t. Richmond, Ind. 
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ALUMNI PROCEEDINGS 
AT NEWPORT, R. I. 

The proceedings of the Alumni Association of 
Friends’ School, Providence, R. I., for 1864, with 
the Oration by Pliny E. Chase, and the Poem by Ed- 
ward Brown, can be obtained from Albert K. Smiley, 
Providence, R. I., at the following prices :-— 

Single Copies,. 

TR CIEE a ccccccussdsccecdsieces adeavebeddines 

Back Numbers, from 1859 to 1863 in- 

clusive, each 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 
Ninth month 14th. 

There are but few vacancies, and Friends propos- 
ing to enter their sons are requested to do so 
promptly. 

Application may be made in person, or by letter, 
addressed to Joseph Potts, agent of Haverford Col- 
lege, No. 109 North 10th Street, and must in all 
cases be accompanied by certificates of moral stand- 
ing, and the studies pursued, to be signed by the 
last teacher. The names of applicants will be reg- 
istered, and the result communicated to them re- 
spectively as early as practicable. 

Copies of the last Annual Report, containing all 
needful information, will be forwarded on applica- 
tion as above. 7 mo. 21—1864. 


—___ — 0 


Wantep, an Assistant in the Freedmen’s Store at 
Hampton, Va., a young man, (a Friend,) not over 
twenty years of age, to reside in the family of the 
storekeeper. Applicants will please address 

Joun B. Garrett, Chairman Com. on Stores, 
No. 400 Chestnut Street. 
Philada. 7th mo. 8th, 1864. 


+ see 


(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 
SEVEN WEEKS IN THE GREAT YO-SEMITE. 


It is as hard to leave San Francisco as 
to get there. To a traveller paying his first 
visit it has the interest of anew planet. It 
ignores the meteorological laws which govern 
the rest of the world. There is no snow there. 
There are no summer showers. The tailor 
recognizes no aphelion or perihelion in his cus- 
tom: the thin woollen suit which his patron 
had made in April is comfortably warm until 
April again. The only change of stockings 
there is from wet to dry, or from soiled to clean. 
Save that in so-called winter frequent rainfalls 
alternate with spotless intervals of amber 
weather, and that soi-disant summer is one 
entire amber mass, its unbroken days concrete 
in it, there is no inequality on which to for- 
bid the banns between May and December. 

Out of this benignant sameness what glo- 
rious fruits are produced! Fruit enough 
metaphorical: for the scientific man or the 
artist who cannot make hay while such a sun 
shines from April to November must be a 
slothful laborer indeed. But fruit a'so liter- 
al: for what joy of vegetation is lacking to the 
man who every month in the year can look 
through his study-window on a green lawn, 
and have strawberries and cream for his break- 
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fast—who can sit down to this royal fruit, and 
at the same time to apricots, peaches, nec- 
tarines, blackberries, raspberries, melons, figs 
both yellow and purple, early apples, and 
grapes of three kinds ? 

Our preparations for a trip to the Yo 
semite valley, were of the most pioneer des- 
cription. We took the oldest clothes we had, 
—and it is not difficult to find that variety in 
the trunk of a recent overland stager. We 
were armed with Ballard rifles, shot-guns, and 
Colt’s revolvers which had come with us across 
the continent ; our ammunition we got in San 
Francisco, together with all such commissariat- 
luxuries as were worth transportation : our nec- 
essaries we left to be purchased at that jump- 
ing-off place of civilization, Mariposa, whence 
we were to start our pack-mules into the 
wilderness. Let me recommend tourists like 
ourselves to include in the former catalogue 
plenty of canned fruits, sardines, and apple- 
butter,—in the latter, a jug o* syrup for the in- 
evitable camp slapjacks. No woodsman, as 
will presently appear in our narrative, can tell 
when a slapjack may be the last plank between 
him and starvation; and to this plank how 
powerfully syrup enables him to stick ! 

The only portion of our outfit which would 
have pleased an exquisite, was our horseflesh. 
That greatest of luxuries, a really good saddle- 
animal, is readily and reasonably attainable in 
California. Everybody rides there ; if you wish 
to create a sensation with your horsemanship in 
the streets of San Francisco, you must ride ill, 
not well: everybody does this last. In most 
of the smaller California towns, a very service- 
able half or quarter-breed saddle-horse is to be 


had for forty dollars,—the “ breed ” portion of 


his blood being drawn from an Eastern stal- 
lion, the remaining fraction being native or 
Mustang stock. ‘This animal, if need be, will 
live on road-side croppings nearly as well as a 
mule,—travel all day long on an easy “ lope,” 
never offering to stop till fatigue makes him 
fall,—and, if you let him, will take youthrough 
chaparrals, and up and down precipices at 
whose bare suggestion an Eastern horse would 
break his legs. Our party, seeking rather 
more ambitious mounts, supplied itself, after a 
tour through the San Francisco stables, with sad- 
dle-animals at an average of seventy dollars 
apiece. This, payable in gold, then amounted 
to one hundred dollars in notes; but the New 
York market could not have furnished us with 
such horses for one hundred and fifty dollars. 

It may seem as if, like most cavalcades, we 
should never get started, but I must linger a 
moment to do justice to our accoutrements. 
If there be a more perfect saddle than the Cali- 
fornian, I would ride bare-back a good way to 
get it. Anything more unlike the slippery 
little pad on which we of the East amble about 
parks and suburban roads cannot be imagined. 
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Rising to the lower lumbar vertebre behind, 
and in front terminating gracefully in a broad- 
topped pommel, it enables one to lean back in 
descending, forward in climbing, the great 
ridges on the path of California travel,—thus 
affording capital relief both to one’s self and to 
one’s horse, and bringing in both from a fifty- 
miles’ march comparatively unjaded. 

The stirrups of this saddle are broad hickory 
hoops, shaped nearly like an Omega upside- 
down (wv), left unpolished so as to afford the 
most unshakable footing, covered with a half- 
shoe of the stoutest leather, which renders it 
impossible for the tue to slip through or the 
ankle to foul under any circumstances. At- 
tached to the straps from which these swing is 
a wide and neatly ornamented stirrup-leather, 
which effectually prevents the grazing of the 
rider’s leg. The surcingle, or, Californice, the 


cinch, is a broad strip of hair-cloth with a padded 
ring at either end through which you reeve and 
fasten with a half-hitch stout straps sewed to 
other rings under the saddle-flaps. 


This ar- 
rangement is not only far securer than our 
Eastern buckle, but enables you to graduate 


the tightness of your girth much more delicate- 
ly, and make a far snugger fit. 


The only particular in which I could not 


commend and adopt the native practice was 
the Mexican bit. 


It is a dreadful instrument 
of torture, putting immense leverage in the 
rider’s hands, and enabling him at will to tear 
the mouth of his horse to pieces; indeed, the 
horse on which it is used is guided entirely by 
pressure on the opposite side of the neck from 
that in which one seeks to turn him. 
Our Eastern way of drawing his head around 
would so lift the bit as to drive him frantic. 
There are very few horses of any breed, even 
the Mustang, that: never stumble; and as I 
prefer lifting my horse to letting him break 
his knees or neck, I want a bridle I can pull 
upon without tearing his mouth. So, in spite 
of its handsome appearance and the very man- 
ageable single white cord into which its two 
reins are braided, I eschewed the Mexican head- 
gear, and took the ordinary Eastern snaffle and 
curb. Immense spurs completed our accou- 
trements,—whips being here unknown. 

I may as well make a word-map of our route 
before going farther. Pilgrims to the Yo-Semite 
ship themselves and their horses from San Fran- 
cisco by steamer to Stockton. This town is on 
the San Joaquin, the most northerly of a series 
of rivers fed directly from the Sierra Nevada 
water-shed, and here through the middle por- 
tion of the State,—a series, indeed, continued 
through much of the still lower Pacific coast 
to the Isthmus of Nicaragua. The Sacramento 
drains quite a different region, that of the 
broad plains between the Sierra and the Coast 
ranges, occupying the northern portion of the 
State,—resembling in its physical features, much 
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more than any of the Pacific streams beside, the 
large isolated trunks which drain the east slope 
of the Alleghanies. The Colorado is almost the 
only other large river created from many 
tributaries, which debouches between the 
Columbia and the Isthmus—and that rises 
east of the mathematical axis of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Yo-Semite valley is one of the 
cradles through which the short Sierra-draining 
rivers reach the ocean ; its threading stream is 
the Merced; and if on any good United States 
Survey map you will please to follow that river 
back to the mountains, when your finger-nail 
touches the Sierra it will be (or would, were 
the maps somewhat -orrecter) in the Great Yo- 
Semite. You will then see that our course led 
us across three streams, after leaving the San 
Joaquin at Stockton en route for Mariposa,— 
the Stanislaus, the Tuolomne, and the Main 
Merced. The distance from Stockton to Mari- 
posa is about one hundred miles, a small part 
of the way between fenced ranches, a much 
greater part on wide, open, rolling plains, some- 
what like those of Nebraska, embraced between 
the two great ranges of the State. Here and 
there you find an isolated herdsman or a small 
settlement dropped down in this not unfruitful 
waste, and thrice you come to a hybrid town, 
with a Spanish plaza, and Yankee notions 
sold around it. We went the distance leisurely, 
consuming four days to Mariposa, for we stop- 
ped here and there to sketch, “ peep, and bo- 
tanize ;’’ besides we were dragging with us a 
Jersey wagon, bought second-hand in Stock- 
ton, in which we carried our heavier outfit till 
we should get our extra pack-beasts at Maripo- 
sa, aud to which we had harnessed for the 
first time an implacable white mule with an 
incapable white horse, to neither of which each 
other’s society or their own new trade was con- 
genial. 

I shall not linger here as we did there. To 
an ornithologist the whole road is interesting, 
—especially to one making a speciality of 
owls. The only game within easy reach is the 
dove and the California ground-squirrel,—a 
big fellow, mach like our Northeastern gray, 
barring the former’s subterranean habits. On 
the plains threaded by the road the pasture is 
good, save in the extremest drought of summer, 
when the great herds which usually feed at 
large on and between the river-bottoms are 
driven to the rich green grass in the high val- 
leys of the Sierra,—or ought to be: many cat 
tle died along the San Joaquin last summer for 
want cf this care. Occasionally the road winds 
through the refreshing shadow of a grove 
of live oaks, standing far from any water on a 
sandy knoll. But the most magnificent trees 
of the oak family that I ever beheld were 
growing on the banks of the Tuolomne River, 
where we forded it at Roberts’ Ferry. They 
were not merely in dimension superior to the 


finest white-oaks of the East, but surpassed in 
beauty every tradition of their genus. Their 
vast gnarled branches followed as exquisite 
curves as belong to any elm on a New England 
meadow, and wept at the extremities like those 
of that else matchless tree,—possessing, more- 
over, a sumptuous affluence of leafage, an abo- 
real embonpoint, unknown to their graceful 
sister of our lowlands. 

At Princeton, a thriving suburb of Mariposa, 
we completed our cavalcade of pack-animals, 
transferred our wagon-load to their backs, (the 
average mule-pack weighs from two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pounds,) roped it 
there in the most approved mudletero-fashion, 
and started into the wilderness. 

Leading, turn-about, four or five pack beasts 
by as many tow-lines, we struck up into the 
well-wooded Sierra foot-hills, commencing our 
climb at the very outset from Mariposa. The 
whole distance to the Valley was fifty miles. 
For twelve of these we pursued a road in some 
degree practicable to carts, and leading to one 
of those inevitable steam saw-mills with which 
a Yankee always cuts his first swath into the 
tall grass of Barbarism. Passing the saw-mill 
in the very act of astonishing the wilderness with 
a dinner-whistle, we struck a trail and fell into 
single file. Thenceforward our way was aimost 
a continuous alternation of descent and climb 
over outlying ridges of the Sierra. Our raw 
recruited mules, and the elementary condition 
of our intellects in the science of professional 
packing, spun out this portion of our journey 
to three days,—though allowance is to be made 
for the fact of our stopping at noon of the 
second day and not resuming our trail till the 
morning of the third. This interim was spent 
in visiting the Big Trees, which are situated 
four or five miles off the Yo-Semite track. 


(To be continued.) 


—~er—> 


“ That 1 may win Christ.”—Yet had not 
Paul won Him already? For many years he had 
known, and served, and enjoyed Him. But 
intense affection makes us think that we are 
never sure enough of the object. Intense de- 
light in any good, makes us long after more 
fruition. There is this difference between a 
convinced sinner and an experienced believer 
in Christ ; the former desires only from a sense 
of want; the latter desires also from the relish 
of the enjoyment, for he has tasted that 
the Lord is gracious. No wonder, therefore, 
the Apostle should say, “I have not attained ;” 
for here, so immense is the blessing, that what 
is possessed will never bear a comparison with 
what remains ; and as the object is infinite, and 
the faculty finite, there will always be a possi- 
bility of addition , and the happiness derivable 
from the Saviour will not only be eternal but 
eternally increasing. —Juy. 
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NOBODY'S CHILDREN. 

A year or two ago, as I sat in the entry of a 
farm-house, one warm summer afternoon, my 
attention was attracted by numerous feathery 
objects that kept floating in and out at the open 
door. At first I thought they were insects, but 
on examination I found them to be seeds. 

“Of what?” I asked the farmer’s wife, as 
she passed through the entry. 

“Thistles,” she replied. 
them just below here, and the breeze carries 
the seeds hither and thither as you see.” 

Presently I took my hat and walked down 
the lane, until I came to the thistle bed. 
There it was—a large patch of ground covered 
with the unsightly things, and as the wind 
swept over them, thousands of the light 
feathery seeds were borne away, and scattered 
all over the surrounding country. Next year, 
thought I, they will spring up in the hay 
fields, and in the corn fields, and among the 
grain, and crops will be injured by them: 
they will spring up in the flower gardens, and 
the farmer’s little daughter, going out to gather 
flowers, will have her tender fingers wounded 
by them; they will do no good, but only harm 
wherever they find space to grow. So I 
went back to the house. 

“‘ Pray tell me why those thistles are not 
rooted up?” 1 asked the farmer’s wife. 

“Oh!” she said, “ they are not on anybody’s 
ground, and so they are left to themselves.” 

Jot on anybody's ground, and so they are 
left to themselves ! 

There is a text for a sermon, but I am _ not 
the person to do the preaching. 

I sat down again, and began to think. I 
thought of swarming city streets ; of barefooted 
boys and girls, whose rags scarcely cover their 
limbs ; of vulgar and profane language uttered 
by almost infant lips; and of the crimes com- 
mitted by little children, no older or larger 
than the farmer’s little daughter. 

Who are all these? Oh, they are nobody’s 
children—nobody cares for them—they are left 
to shift for themselves. So they grow up, and 
they become the pests of society. They are 
the gamblers, and the burglars, the incendi- 
aries, the robbers, the murderers. They fill 
our almshouses, our gaols, our prisons; they 
travel on the road to destruction, and they lead 
thousands and thousands along with them. 
Why? Oh, they are nobody’s charge!—nd- 
body is responsible for them; they take care 
of themselves. Qh, will this excuse stand in 
the great day of judgment ? Dare we look in the 
face of Almighty God, as we stand before the 
‘great white throne,” and say, ‘“ They were 
nothing to us; we could not help them; we 
had not the power or the strength to raise them 
from their degradation ?”? No—no. We 
dare not. 


Christians ! there is work for you and me, 















































































































































































































































































































































‘“‘There’s a bed of 
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in this great vineyard of the Lord. Let us go 
into these streets and lanes—into these high- 
ways and hedges, and carry the news of salva- 
tion. Let us seek out these little neglected 
ones, and bring them to our mission-schools, 
and our churches; let us visit their wretched 
homes, and tell their parents of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who came to seek and save the lost. 
Thank God, there are many workers already 
laboring in the Lord’s harvest fields, but there 
is room for more; there is room for every 
Christian to share in the toil and the burden, 
and also in the rest and the reward. 
<oamediiineaaeisan 
From The Quarterly Review, 
POMPEII. 


On the 24th of August, A. D. 79, when Titus 
ruled over the Roman empire, a town was 
basking in the bright sun upon the shores of 
the lovely Bay of Naples. Its inhabitants were 
following their different callings,—buying and 
selling, feasting and mourning, fitting out 
their galleys for distant seas, bringing their 
various wares to the crowded markets, and 
eagerly preparing for new shows and gladiato- 
rial fights after the long interdict against such 
theatrical amusements under which Nero had 
placed their town. Wealthy Roman patricians 
—weary of the great city, and seeking a cooler 
and more wholesome air—were enjoying a 
grateful repose in the gay villas which covered 
a mountain slope amidst vineyards and gar- 
dens, and which were so thickly scattered 
that they seemed to form but one continuous 
city. 

Sixteen years before, indeed, an earthquake 
of extraordinary violence had shaken to their 
foundations the temples, the forum, and other 
public buildings, had overturned their statues, 
had thrown down the walls of many an humble 
dwelling, and had even upset parts of the more 
solid defences of the town. The inhabitants of 
Pompeii had then fled in terror from the falling 
edifices ; but, lulled into security by a calm of 
several years, they had now returned to their 
homes. They were busy repairing their shat- 
tered dwellings, replacing the fallen statues 
upon their pedestals, and ornamenting afresh 
their public monuments. The terrible moun- 
tain which hung over them was silent. Those 
who lived at its foot had inherited no other 
traditions from their forefathers concerning it 
than those which extolled the fertility of its 
seil, the exquisite richness of its vegetation, the 
luscious nature of its wines, and the beauty of 
its flowers. 

The deeper student of nature read in this 
very soil the history of the mountain itself, 
It told him of fires once active, and that in 
some distant age that quiet, verdure-clothed 
summit was a destructive voleano, which had 
overwhelmed with lava and ashes the country 
at its foot. 
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Pompeii had been founded long before the 
Romans had extended their empire to the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. It might have been built by the 
Oscans, or by a colony from Etruria, or even 
by the more polished Greeks. They have each 
their advocates. But, like most of the cities 
on this coast, it had fallen into the hands of 
the Samnites. Although it had become a Ro- 
man town, it had retained up to the time of 
the great earthquake much of its early charac- 
ter, and a large part of the population may 
still have spoken the Oscan tongue. The 
inhabitants, proud of their Roman citizenship, 
and desirous to render their town more worthy 
of its imperial connection, had seized the op- 
portunity when restoring its crumbling build- 
ings to introduce the new fashions from the 
capital, to ornament their dwellings more after 
the Roman taste, and to decorate their public 
edifices with greater luxury and splendor. The 
streets, too, worn into deep ruts by the rude 
wheels of the country cars, had become almost 
impassable for the elegant chariot of the Ro- 
man patrician. The ancient pavement was 
about to be removed, and the fresh slabs to 
replace it had been cut from the hardened lava- 
streams which were found in the iramediate 
neighborhood. 

The inhabitants, moreover, were engaged in 
the struggle of an election of their muoicipa! 
officers. New ediles and duumviri were to be 
chosen for the town. Influential citizens and 
voters were canvassing for their favorite can- 
didates, and party spirit ran high. The own- 
ers of the neighb» ring villas and the population 
of the villages had gathered to the town to take 
part in the contest, and the moment being one 
of public excitement, the forum, the temples, 
and the theatres were thronged with an eager 
multitude. 

Suddenly, and without any previous warning, 
a vast column of black smoke burst from the 
overhanging mountain. Rising to a prodigious 
height in the cloudless summer sky, it then 
gradually spread itself out like the head of 
some mighty Italian pine, hiding the sun and 
overshadowing the earth for many a league. 
The darkness grew into profound night, only 
broken by the blue and sulphurous flashes 
which darted from the pitchy cloud. Soon 
a thick rain of thin, light ashes, almost imper- 
ceptible to the touch, fell upon the land. 
Then quickly succeeded showers of small, hot 
stones, mingled with heavier masses, and emit- 
ting stifling mephitic fumes. After a time the 
sound as of approaching torrents was heard, 
and soon steaming rivers of dense black mud 
poured slowly but irresistibly down the moun- 
tain sides, and curdled through the streets— 
insidiously creeping into such recesses as even 
the subtile ashes had failed to penetrate. There 
was now no place of shelter left. No man 
could defend himself against the double enemy. 








It was too late for flight for such as had 
remained behind. Those who had taken ref- 
uge in the innermost parts of the houses or in 
the subterranean passages were closed up for- 
ever. Those who sought to flee through the 
streets were clogged by the small, loose pumice- 
stones which lay many feet deep, or were en- 
tangled and overwhelmed in the mud-streams, 
or were struck down by the rocks which fell 
from the heavens. If they escaped these dan- 
gers, blinded by the drifting ashes and groping 
in the dark, not knowing which way to go, they 
were overcome by the sulphurous vapors, and, 
sinking on the highways, were soon buried be- 
neath the volcanic matter. Even many who 
had gained the open country at the beginning 
of the eruption were overtaken by the darkness 
and falling cinders, and perished miserably in 
the fields or on the sea-shore, where they had 
vainly sought the means of flight. 

In three days the doomed town had disap- 
peared. It lay beneath a vast mass of ashes, 
pumice-stones, and hardened mud, to which 
subsequent eruptions, occurring at intervals dur- 
ing eighteen centuries, added fresh materials. 
Gradually above them there accumulated, from 
year to year, the rich vegetable mould, formed 
from the voleanic soil, in which were again tend- 
ed the vine and the olive-tree. 

The miserable inhabitants who survived the 
catastrophe returned, after the eruption had 
ceased, to the site of their buried homes. Many 
dug into the ruins to find the property they 
had abandoned in their flight. That which 
was most valuable was thus, in many cases, 
recovered. At 2 later period the statues were 
carefully sought for in the public olaces and 
were removed to adorn other sites, and the 
richer marbles and hewn stones were carried 
away for the construction of other edifices, the 
ruins affording to many generations a rich mine 
of building materials. But no attempt was 
ever made either to rebuild the town itself or 
to construct another upon its site. As years 
rolled on, all traces of it passed away except, 
perhaps, the upper part of some vast building, 
such as the amphitheatre, which rose above the 
surrounding soil. Its rains lay deep beneath 
the cultivated fields, and Pompeii slept for sev- 
enteen hundred years wrapped in its shroud of 
lava-mud and ashes. And so it remained, for- 
saken and forgotten, uotil the middle of the 
last century. 

Such is the tale of the fall of this now cele- 
brated town, as written in its ruins brought to 
light in our days. Every incident we have 
mentioned is recorded in them. The history 
of Pompeii and of its inhabitants, neglected by 
contemporary writers, and the story of its des- 
truction, may be restored from its remains. It 
is not our intention to describe these remarka- 
ble and interesting ruins. The buried city— 
the awful catastrophe by which it was over- 
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whelmed—its marvellous resurrection after the 
lapse of so many centuries—have formed the 
theme of many an able and poetic pen. 
are we about to enter into any abstruse archew-| the remains of a buried house bad been discov- 


ological disquisitions upon the many curious 
questions connected with the ancient history of 
the people, their manners and customs, and the 
arts and domestic life of the Romans in general, 
suggested by the objects discovered. We must 
refer those who are disposed to inquire into 
such matters to the still standard works of Ma- 
zois and Gell, to the more recent labors of 
Overbeck avd Niccolini, and to the excellent 
topographical description in Murray’s “Hand- 
book for Southern Italy.” 

Moreover, there are few persons of education 
who are not familiar with these things, and in 
these days of travel many have examined for 
themselves the unrivalled collection of antiqui- 
ties gathered together from the buried town, 
which has given a wide renown to the Mu- 
seum of Naples. Our object is to avail our- 
selves of the important additions recently made 
by the Cavaliere Fiorelli to Pompeian literature, 
and to notice some interesting details in the 
history of the former and more recent discov- 
eries. This gentleman, who has lately been 
placed by the Italian Government at the head 
of the Royal Museum, and who was previously 
the director of the works at Pompeii, has col- 
lected together and published the notes and 
journals kept by those ewployed in the excava- 
tions from the first discovery of the ruins in 
the last century down to the present time. 
They Consist, for the most part, of detailed 
reports made at short intervals, sometimes from 
day to day, of the progress of the works, and 
upon the various objects found amongst the 
ruins. Many of these documents had been 
stolen, but were traced into private hands by 
Signor Fiorelli. The larger number are care- 
fully preserved in the archives of the Museum. 
They furnish a variety of new and interesting 
information which had been before inaccessible 
to those who wrote upon Pompeii. The full, 
and in some cases carefully recorded, details 
they contain enable us to restore, in many 
instances, the buildings which have perished 
since their discovery, and to understand much 
which might otherwise perplex the antiquarian. 
Signor Fiorelli has thus rendered an important 
service to archeology, and has added to the 
literary treasures of his country. 

We learn from these records that the exca- 
vations which led to the discovery of Pompeii 
were made during the reign of Charles III., the 
first Bourbon king of Naples. The earliest 
journals of the proceedings are written in 
Spanish. In the year 1748 a certain Colonel 
Don Rocco Alcubierre had been sent to exam- 
ine a subterranean canal which had been con- 
structed by the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
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powder manufactory in the small town of Torre 


‘dell’ Annunziata, on the Bay of Naples. He 
Nor | heard from the inhabitants of the place that 


ered about two miles off, and that statues and 
other objects of antiquity had been taken from 
them. It occurred to him that these ruins 
must belong to the ancient city of Stabia, 
which had been overwhelmed, like Pompeii, by 
the great eruption of A. p. 79, and whose site 
had been sought for in this neighborhood. It 
was well known that beneath the soil, between 
the fuot of the mountain and the sea, there lay 
buried more than one town. Remains of an- 
tiquity had been frequently discovered near 
this spot. The watercourse we have men- 
tioned had been dug through the very centre 
of Pompeii, and had laid bare the foundations 
of many ancient edifices. 
(To be continued ) 





“ Make me to know my transgression and my 
sin.” —He alone can teach us to profit. Con- 
viction is the work of His own Spirit. But 
He uses means ; and shows us our transgres- 
sion and our sin, by the law and by the gospel, 
and by friends and enemies, and by the dispensa- 
tions of His providence. But He does it zrad- 
ually. We could not bear all the disclosure at 
once ; it would drive us into distraction or 
despair. He therefore tells us to turn again into 
the chamber of imagery; and we shall see 
greater abominations. And this will serve to 
explain acase in the Christian’s experience. 
He sometimes supposes himself to grow worse 
because he grows wiser. He seems more sin- 
ful because he is more enlightened; there is 
not more evilin him, but he sces more.—Jay. 

smectic 
WHAT THEN ? 


After the Christian’s tears, 

After his fight and fears, 

After his weary cross, 

‘“‘ All things below but loss’— 
What then? 

Oh! then—a holy calm, 

Resting on Jesus’ arm ; 

Uh! then—a deeper love 

For the pure Home above. 

After this boly calm, 

This rest on Jesus’ arm, 

After this deepened love 

For the pure Home above— 
What then? 

Oh ! then—work for Him, 

Perisbing souls to win, 

Then Jesus’ presence near 

Death’s darkest hour to cheer. 

And when the work is done, 

When the last soul is won, 

When Jesus’ love and power 

Have cheered the dying hour— 
What then? 

Ob! then—thbe Crown is given ! 

Oh ! then—the rest in heaven! 

Endless life in endless day, 

Sin and sorrow passed away. 


tury for the purpose of supplying water to a|— Drifted Snow Flakes. E. J. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
“AND HE TOUCHED HIS EAR, AND HEALED HIM.” 
LUKE xxi. 51. 
Our government we duly prize, 
And dearly love our native land, 
Yet still we should superior rise 
To earthly loves, at Christ’s command. 


How loves a young, a tender mother, 
Her infant nestling at her breast ; 

And love of parent, sister, brother, 
Can never be by words expressed. 


And yet a greater, holier love— 
All glory be to God on high— 

Brought Christ from realms of bliss above 
On earth, for man to bleed and die. 


His saving love cannot destroy 

The foes for whom he weeps and dies ; 
He loves his friends without alloy, 

Aud O! he loves his enemies. 


Think, O! my soul, devoutly think, 
If thou art valiant for the right; 
Knowest thou what spirit thou art of, 
And who hath taught thy hands to fight? 


O! if it be the Lamb of God, 
Who upon Calvary did bleed, 
The carnal sword thou must abhor, 

And lamb-like be in word and deed. 
Carthage, Ind. J. M. C. 
a 
The Lord can change the darkest skies, 

Can give us day for night; 
Make drops of sacred sorrow rise 
To rivers of delight. 





The gentlest touch of God’s finger upon the 
soul, is like the touch of the dawn upon the 
dark horizon. Birds waken and trill their 
notes, and leaves flutter in the fresh breeze, 
and there is an electric thrill of joy and hope 
through the whole domain of nature. The 
whole soul shall leap up at that touch; holy 
affections shall lift up their hymns of praise 
with thee, and thy heart shall flutter with min- 
gled awe and joy, and thou shalt know that 
thou hast found thy Lord. 

If we depend on our frames and feelings, we 
draw from a summer brook, instead of the 
well of living waters. Pleasing experiences 
are cordials, but faith furnishes soul’s food. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foriegn [NTELLIGENCE.—Advices from England are 
to the 20th ult. 

Denmark AND GerMaNy.—The report that Den- 
mark had proposed an armistice is confirmed. An 
agreement had been made to suspend hosiilities on 
sea and land, until the 31st ult., the existing block- 
ade to be raised meanwhile. Ge:many, it was said, 
had sent a request to Denmark to send a plenipo- 
tentiary to Vienna immediately, in order to come to 
an understanding with Austria and Prussia. It was 
not known what terms or concessions Denmark would 
offer, and in the absence of certain information, va- 
rious rumors were current. One of these was that 
the King would propose that Denmark should be- 
come a member of the German Confederation. This 
proposition, if made, would probably be opposed 


by some of the other Powers, as tending <‘o disturb the 
‘balance of power” in Europe. 

The London 7imes, in its money market columns, 
on the 16th ult., says that advices from Frankfort 
mentioned that the great rise of exchange at New 
York had been met by a correspouding fall in the 
prices of U. S. stocks, but at the reduced quotations 
buyers came forward in such numbers that large 
sums could still be disposed of at an advance of 
four per cent. on New York prices, and as soon as 
these sales were over quotations recovered between 
one and two per cent. The eagerness of the pub- 
lic [in Germany] to invest in American funds is 
remurkable. In spite of all bad reports, political or 
financial, every reduction in, price brings forward 
new purchasers, mos'ly small capitalists. 


Great Britain.—-On the 15th ult.,a deputation from 
“The Society for Obtaining the Cessation of Hos- 
tilities in America,” waited on Lord Palmerston to 
urge the Government to offer mediation in America, 
on the score of humanity. Some of the members of 
the deputation have been conspicuous heretofore for 
their efforts on behalf of the South. Lord Palmer- 
ston replied that although it was clear that the war 
in America was cruelly destructive to the Ameri- 
cans themselves and caused great inconvenience to 
other nations ; yet that the government did not con- 
sider, from all the accounts it had, that this was a 
moment when mediatory proposals could be ac- 
ceptable, both parties being equally confident of ulti- 
mate success, and the north especially jealous of 
interference. If an opportunity for mediation should 
arise, the government would gladly avail itself of it. 

The London Herald asserts that the rebel commis- 
sioner, Mason, had had an unofficial interview with 
Lord Palmerston, being introduced by —— Lindsay, 
M. P.; that the meeting was satisfactory to all par- 
ties, and that the withdrawal of Lindsay’s motion 
in the House of Commons for recognition of the 
South, was the result, Lord Palmerston having given 
a sort of implied promise to support the motion if 
made at a more opportune moment. 

In the House of Lords, on the 18th, Lord Brough- 
am presented a petition from Jamaica, relative to 
the increase of the slave trade in Cuba, and assert- 
ing that Spain had violated her treaty arrangements 
on that subject. 

The London Times says the number of recipients 
of charity in Lancashire has been reduced from 508,- 
293 to 120,711. The number of operatives at full 
work in cotton mills is 281,194, against 192,527 a 
year ago. The cotton imported in 1860 amounted 
to 3,363.000 bales; this year it is expected to be 
from 2,700,000 to 3,000,000. 



















































Sours America —By a late arrival it is reported 
that the Chilian Congress declines to interfere in the 
difficulty be:ween Spain and Peru. 


Domestic.—The Treasury Department has been 
officialiy informed that the subscriptions in New 
York to the new “7.30” loan on one day, the 27th ult., 
reached the amount of $2,500,000, aithough all the 
designated depositaries and financial agents in that 
city had not then been furnished with the necessary 
blank forms. The amount on other days vas less. 


In an address to the people of the United States 
issued by Secretary Fessenden with the announce- 
ment of this loan, he says that daily results are 
proving the Internal Revenue act to exceed in effi- 
ciency the most sanguine expectations of its authors. 
In the 6th month, 1863, it yielded about four and a 
half millions of dollars, while the corresponding 
' month of this year returned, under the same law, 

about fifteen millions. Unader the new law, which 
went into operation on the Ist ult., the Treasury not 
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unfrequently receives $1,000,000 in a day ; and with 
time and experience in the carrying out of the law, 
he trusts this amount will be found the rule and not 
the exception. 


The Nevada Constitutional Convention has ad- 
journed, after passing an ordinance submitting its 
work to the people. It is believed by some that the 
effort to form a State government will be again de- 
feated. 

The Attorney General of Louisiana has given an 
opinion on the pclitical position of colored people in 
that State, in which, after reciting, as the causes 
producing the present condition of civil society, the 
President’s Emancipation Proclamation of 1st mo. 
Ist, 1863, which exempted thirteen parishes ; Gen. 
Banks’ proclamation of Ist mo. 11th 1864, ‘not dis- 
approved, and perhaps suggested by the President,” 
which removed the exemption; and the’ reorganiza- 
tion of the State government on the old model, save 
in respect to slavery; he concludes by stating his 
opinion that all persons of color in Louisiana are 
free de jure, and that all within the Federal lines are 
free both de jure and defacto. He thinks they have 
a legal right to testify as witnesses in courts of jus- 
tice, for and against white persons as well as each 
other; that they may sue and be sued in all cases ; 
that they are entitled to trial by jury and the writ 
of habeas corpus, and in short, stand on the same 
footing before the law as white aliens residing in 
the country, except that they have not the right to 
become citizens of the United States under the Con- 
stitution as existing at present. The officers of the 
government may establish a system of police for 
their government and management, but cannot bold 
them as slaves or serfs, after the aforesaid procla- 
mations. 


The Maryland Constitutional Convention has 
adopted, by a vote of 38 to 13, the section of the 
new Constitution prohibiting the Legislature from 
making any appropriation to compensate owners 
for slaves emancipated under that instrument. 

It is officially announced that the increased post- 
age of 45 cents on letters from this country to Aus- 
tralia, of which notice had been given as to be 
charged after the Ist ult., will not be levied, the 
British post office having given subsequent notice 
of its decision not to make the change at present. 
The rate to all the Australian colonies, Tasmania 
and New Zealand, will continue to be 33 cents per 
half ounce, prepayment required. 


Military Affairs —The latest official dispatches from 
Gen. She:man’s army, up to the 29:h ult., stated that 
he was steadily advancing his lines closer around 
Atlante. It is said that Gen. Hood had made sev- 
etal attempts since the battle of the 22d, to renew 
the assaults on Gen. Sherman’s lines, but the effoits 
were feeble, and were easily and promptly repelled. 
An expedition sent out by Gen. Sherman. under Gen. 
Garrard, had destroyed the bridges at Covington, 
40 miles east of Atlanta, and the public stores at 
Covington and Conyers, including 2000 balrs of cot- 
ton, and ceptured some prisoners and horses. An- 
other, under Gen. Rousseau, had destroyed 31 miles 
of the railroad leading to Montgomery, Ala., with 
quantities of stores, &c., captured 800 horses and 
mules, taken and paroled a large number of priso- 
ners, and returned to Marietta with very small loss. 
A body of cavalry was ulso said to have been sent 
out to act on the railroad to Macon, the only one 
remaining uninjured and under the rebel control, 
but no tidings of it had been received. 

We have information from General Grant’s army, 
that in the early part of last week the arrival of 
some troops in the vicinity of Bermuda Hundred, 
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apparently caused the rebels to suppose that an ad- 
vance on Richmond by way of Malvern Hill, that is 
from the east, was intended, and to prevent it, a force 
consisting of two divisions was withdrawn from the 
neighburhood of Petersburg and sent in that direc- 
tion. To counteract this movement, the 2d corps 
was sent across the James river, and on the 28th, 
an engagement occurred on the north side of that 
river, in which the rebels were driven from one in- 
trenched position back to strong works, built there 
two years ago, where they had reinforcements. At 
Petersburg, on the morning of the 30th, one of the 
principal rebel batteries, containing six guns, was 
blown up by the explosion of a mine which had 
been made under it by Gen. Grant’s forces. Imme- 
diately after the explosion a general artillery fire 
was opened along the whole line, and a charge was 
made upon the woiks by the 9th corps, by which 
the rebels were driven back to their second line of 
intrenchments at that point. A part.of these were 
ulso carried for a time, but another division of the 
attacking force being repulsed, and the ground 
gained being mostly commanded by an inner line, 
it could not be held, and most or all of the works taken 
were recaptured. The loss is reported as very 
heavy, but we have not yet full particulars. 


It now appears that the U.S. forces in the second 
engagement near Winchester, Va., mentioned last 
week, were commanded by Gen. Crook, and that 
he was compelled, by superior numbers, to fall 
back, not’only to Martinsburg, but to Williamsport, 
Md., on the Potomac, where he again made a stand, 
and wheré some skirmishing took place across the 
river. On the 28th the rebels were reported to 
have withdrawn from that point, and the Union troops 
again occupied Martinsburg; but the same uncer- 
tainty as to the numbers, positions and movements 
of the rebels appeared to exist as on former occa- 
sions. Early on the morning of the 30th, a body of 
rebel cavalry, variously estimated from 200 to 500 
men, appeared at Chambersburg, Pa., having, it is 
said, crossed the Potomac near Williamsport, and 
moved in three columns, via Mercersburg, Waynes- 
boro’ and Greencastle. The people having some 
warning of their approach, much valuable property 
was removed from the town. A small party of U. 
S. troops from Carlisle is said to have met the reb- 
els near Mercersburg, but to have been obliged to fall 
back by superior numbers. Having entered Cham- 
bersburg without resistance, the rebel commander, 
McCausland, demanded of the citizens $100,000 in 
gold, or $500,000 in “greenbacks,” under a threat 
of burning the town. The demand not being com- 
plied with, the town was set on fire in different 
parts, and the flames spreading rapidly, in about 
four hours over 260 buildings were destroyed, in- 
cluding most of the business houses and a num- 
ber of dwellings. Many of the families thus ren- 
dered houseless were unable to save any of their 
property, or even a change of clothing. After firing 
the town, the rebels withdrew. Two or three hours 
afterwards, Gen. Averill arrived with a cavalry 
force,and pursued the rebels to McConnellsburg; 
which he entered very soon after them. A dispatch 
received at Harrisburg on’ the Ist inst. said that-he 
overtook them about 8 miles south of that: place, 
and defeated them, and that they were retreating 
towards Hancock, Md., Averill pursuing; but we 
have no certain information later. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania issued a procla- 
mation on the Ist inst., sammoning the Legislatare 
to meet on the 9th, for the purpose of considering 
measures to make the military powers ‘of the Com: 
monwealth immediately available for State and na- 
tional defence, 





